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INTRODUCTION 



REASONS FOR THE STUDY 



Senate Bill 851 (1983) — the Corrauaity College fiaancixiig bill enacted into 
statute in Chapter 56S of %he gducation Code — requested the^ Commission to 
undertake ''t tie following study of .coramou course^nuipbering systems: 

SEC.^ 9. The California Postsecondary Education Coiumissioa shall 

develop a plan fdr a course-*nujiibering system to be used by public 

postgecondary education institutions • If the Coimaission determines 

that the common course-nuinbering system is feasible, the Commission 

. shall recommend a plan to implement the system The course-num- . 

bering system shall be .designed to do all of the following: 

^ ■ ■ 

a. Promote the transfer of community college students to four- ^ 

year postsecondary institutions by simplifying.^ the identif^^ 

cation oi transferable courses and the ^jJeoilic disciplines 

and prograUBs to which those courses are transferable* 

4a,- Promote the development of a common method of course identifi- 
cation within each segment of public postsecondary education* 
where there is a clear need for such a cdmmon method, 

,c. Help identify courses with comparable content, so that certain 
^ competencies can be expected upon completion of such courses. 

'' * ** ' 

SEC. 10. The California Postsecondary Education shall study^ 
efforts to /achieve a common •course-numbering .system in public 
' postsecondary, education xn other sj^tls, evaluate the various 
methods employed to achieve such a s^^m, and estimat^: the cost 
of implementing each method In Californiii^ 

SEC. 11. The California Post^secondary Education Commission shall 
\ submit its findings and reconmiendations pursuant to Sections f and 
10 of this act to t^e Legislature on or before January 1, 1985. 

The legislature made this request' in la^rge ^p^t. because of widespread con- 
cern about barriers to transfeV from Coaanunity Colleges to the University of 
California and ihe California State University, particularly for Black, 
Hispanic, and other disadvantaged students, ^ / . 

. I ' 

, ■■ ■ ' 

ISSUES ADDRESSED BY THE STUDY 



The following issues ~ar^ implied in the statute requestiag the,s'tudy: 
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The extent to v?hich a coowxoa course-numbering system in California would 
reduce probleais of Comiaunity College transfer students in meeting bacca- 
laureate-degree requirements in an efficient and tim&ly fashion; 



2. The feasibility of iiBplementing or adapting a srtatewide cimnion course- 
nuiubering system like that in place in Florida; < . , 

3. The cost of ijnplementing such a system, including developmental and 
©ainteaance costs » and its likely cost effectiveness; 

4. The alternatives to a uniform, statewide course-numbering system, their 
feasibility, and cost; and 




The ability of tiie Coaanunity Colleges, the University, -and the State 
University to implement alternative systems and their potential support 
for these options. ^ 



INFORMATION GATHERING 



Jhe Commission has taken three approaches to gather information about common 
course^numbering systems in other states (I)* a library search,. (2) contacts 
with selected national higher education ^associations, and (3*) a survey of 
state-level administr,ators of community colle^^^s and other public two-year 
institutions in oth.er states* 

Library Search* . . ^ - 

The library search included review^bf the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) system, where no ctescriptors could be found, and other biblio- 
graphic reference services. It produced no references to published informa- 
tion about common course-numbering systems or alternatives ievej^oped to 
' achieve the objective of simplifying course articulation. . 

* ' ■ ' ■ 

Contacts with Higher Education Associations 

Telephone calls were, made to staff in the three national assQciations roost 
likely to be knowledgeable about activity across the country in the area of 
common ' course-numbering systems: the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Adaiissi^ns Sfficers, whose members would likely be involved 
' in' the development of any such system; the American Association of Coamiunity 
and Junior Colleges, blcaus^,.of the strong interest of these institutions in 
io)pryving articulation; and the Aperican^Council on Education, which maintains 
an Office of Credit Evaluation to assist member institutions. Contact was - 
also made with the leadership of the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers to find out about any.regional activity 
relating to common course numbering. , . ^ ^ 

• r 

None of these associations was invClve^ in or had any information about the 
development- of Coramon course-numbering systems or alternatives to them 
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beyond confirmation of the state of Florida's activity in this area. Except 
for the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, their staff 
Expressed little interest in"the subject. 

Survey of Other gtates- * \^ 

After failing to obtain information by means of either the library search or 
contacts with associations, Commission staff decided to send a letter to the 
chief state-*level executive officers for community and other types of t^o^year 
colleges in each state and Puerto Rico asking for information about activities^ 
plans, or expettations involving conaaon course-numbering systems to Improve 
articulation between two-and four-year institutions. ' 

-Replies have been received from all, but three states Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Wyoming, ^- in two of which community colleges are a part of the state uuiver^ 

- sity. Officials in 21 ^ states responded 'witii an unqualified ^^'no'^ to the 
question of any special efforts^ to articulate coUr^es , while 24 described 
some alternative to common course numbering. Description axxd analysis of 

' the various approaches are given in Part One of the report. ^ 

r . . - ■ ■ ■: • ^ 

RELATED COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 



Commission staff has been, engaged in background work related to, the study 
for the past several months in <;onnection With other assignments. These 
activities include meetings with staff of the City University of New York on 
improving pr^edure§ for trans^ferring course credit between -its community 
colleges and four-year colleges, consultation with the State Higher Education 
Executive Qfficers (fiscal and academic officers), ,and state-level liaison 
for the' fpur-sjtate project of the Western Interstate Coaiiaission fot Higher 
Education to improve transfer opportimiti^s for disadvantaged- students by 
finding' better ways to relate comparable courses in coflwunity colleges and 
four-year institutions. 

The coiOTon course-nmnbering study is an important component of the Coauuission' s 
current inquiry into transfer between. Community Colleges and the University 
of California and the California ' State UniverisCyv That is being concluded 
at the same time as this study. Only'jthe course-numbering study has been 
specifically mandated by the Legislatuj/e, but both are expected to result in 
recommendations for action at the State*, segmental, and institutional levels 
to improve transfer and articulation. 



, ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 



Part One of the report describes the Current status of common course-number- 
ing systems ^ and their- alternatives ^among the' other states. P^^t- Two V 
describes the • one Viatersegmental system now operating in California: the 
California Articulation Number (CAN) system. Part T.hree ' assesl5.es this 
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systeoj in light of legislative and other specif icatioas . And Part Four 
contains^ the ' CooHBission* & conclusions and recommehdatioas' regarding fcommon 
course iiumbering in California • 





, , . * COMMON- COURSE NUMBERING IN' OTHER S*I:ATES 

^ ' ' " , 

According ro the Cormnission* s survey' of State-level executive officei:^ for 
coaiBiunity colleges^' and other public two-year * institutibas/ oaly Florida and 
Puertp. Ric^ have a comcioa course-aumberi'ag syst'qp in place and noae of .the 
rest report plaas for or interest in developing such a system; Since 'two-year 
colleges .in Tuerto Rico ^ re part of its university system, Florida appears ^ 
to be the ostly state with two or ©ore segments of public higher education, to 
have 'developed a connnoa couris©-auinbering system. ' - ♦ 

■ ■ ■• ' , ' ' .■' 

FLORIDA'S STATEWIDE. COURSE NUMBERING SYSTEM , . 

The Florida legislature established floritia's Statewide Course NumberingT 
System in the early 1970s and' required all public commuaity colleges and^ 
universities to participate in it- , It later ameaded the law to^viaclude 
adult postsecoadary vocational course's. By 19S3, th^ System included 157 
subject-matter areas, each with its own faculty coaxnittee to maint^n the 
system, and about 55,000 courses at all levels> Tbe/S>^jp is currently 
adniiaistered by a state agency with , a director,^ f our . j^pEessional st^ff 
mefljbf^rs, aud two support-staff ©embers. Th«se staff medibers are assisted by 
a faculty coimaittee coordinator in e^ach of the 157 subject-matter areas and 
a contact person at e^ach parti&ipatiag institution. Its budget for 1984-85 
is $253,386, which does not include computer-related expenses for which no 
charge is^made or contributed faculty and other institutional staff time. . - 

Purposes of the Florida System ' * . ^ ' . ^ 

The ovei:riding purpose of Florida ^ s System is to facilitate the automatic 
transfer of credit for equivalent courses offiired by Fl^rida^s public two- 
year and : four-year institutions . At the same t'ioje, the System is intended 
to reduce the ueed .for decision making about transfer credit by institutioaal 
admissioa officers arid • the unnecessary repetition pi courses .by transfer 
stdidents because of poor decisions. - « 

Sub^purpo^es of the System are: 

# To provide the framework for each subiect-mattex area which all institu- 



tions use to categorize courses in dH^ystera; 

... f . 

To be^ a joint undertaking of Florida's public cooHGunity colleger and 
universities, with coordination by a state agency;. • - 

To place respons-ibiliCy with the faculties of thesi institutions for 
tteterroining course equivalencies on the basis of detailed course descrlp-. 
tions and sylia^ii; 
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# Tk> establish course Haventories of all equivalent ' courses offered by 
•Florida^s public institutions; and ' ^ ^ - . \ ^ 

• - To provide stati^wide course descriptions ' or course, equivalency profiles 

for use in determining equivalencies of new or modified courses. 

. " ■ ) 

Decisions in Developing the System * . > ■ 

The first decision in creating Florida^s System was to choose course classi* 
fications that would . transcend institiutipnal orgjkaizatioaal structures. ,Io 
oth^r words, the systeS would, bjs indepfendent of departments or diyisioas 
offering the courses- at a particular institution. Instead, eourses^^ are-: 
categorized according to subject ajatter ^ content, independent of level or 
©ode of instruction but taking into account f r^requisftes , the kind of 
student for whom the cpiJirses are designed/: level of complexity, depth and 
detail with which content is treat;ed, and outcomes- — topics or specific' 
skills. . . . . • , ^ ' \ ^ 

A second majot decision wa^'to establish faculty cocsnittees in the^'subject- 
matter areas "^to develop and maintain the System- Committees include faculty 
represej)tatives from both community,^^^^^^^ and the universities and are _ 

chaired by a member wixo serves as coordinator with the System's central- 
offidj^ staff. Responsibilities of these committees are d^eve 1 bp ing. taxonomies^ 
anaiyzing course 'descid^ptioas, assigning course numbers, and det(2rm^xn§| 
course equivalencies. - **- 

' : _ . ■ ■ 

Florida's Course Numbers 

Florida* s statewide c<5urse numbers include a three-iietter prefix designatiug 
the subject-matter area, a three-digit number assigned by the S^teto, ahd a\ 
single, institutionally assigned digit for level at which th« course is 
offered (for example, freshmai;i or sophomore) Common titled and desc-rip- 
tions are developed for all courses, but institutions, are^not prohibited 
from using their own titles and descriptions as well. - 

Procedures for 'Maintaining the System , j 

The number of subject-matter areas and! courses is expected to increase over 
time, and Florida's institutions wiliiboth add and make changes inCourses 
now in the System. Cehtral-off ice .staff receives and examines courses* 
transmitted by institutions for action in the System to ensure that proposed 
numbers reflect the proper subject-matter area with respect tS content and 
that course descriptions ar*e detailed enough to make an appropriate course- 
nuiiiber assignment . "^Qjiestions' and staff recommendations are^ ^referred to 
subject-matter commiffee coordinators if the proposed course placement seems 
to. be inappropriate: These committee coordinators, with the help of their 
conmiittees in difficult cases, either approve the proposed course numbers or 
assign more appropriate numbers before the courses are erjtered. State 
agency action is required When institutions change the content, prerequisites 
or numbers of existing courses, as well as develop, new courses 



Subject-matter coBMiitteeta meet upon request of the System's sJ^ff, the State 
. Departaient of Educaitiou/ or committee meighers if problems a^re V^rceived or 
changes in legislation affect the subject-^matter area and to review trans- - 
actions made by. the coordinators* Centrai*pffice staff provide supports to 
the comiait tees. " V ' 

Institutional contact person^ are also critical to the success of the System. 
They are responsible^ for ensuring that courses have been 'approved by their 
institution's curriculum coawittee before submission to JIhe state agency 
that new courses have been given proposed prefixes and numbers, ^nd that 
course descriptions or syllabi are provided to the xentral-^off ice staffs 
They also teceiye information from these staff members about action on 
course, numbers and^re' responsible for "notifying appropriate campus staff 
about such actions* ^ . - - ^ * 



ALTERNATI\f£S IN OtHER STATES ^ v • x ) 

Responses to the Commission's survey of other states are sunwiarized in Table 
1 o,n^the next two pages to indicate those that have no type of ; coflsnon course 
numbecing or did not describe an alternative, those with' some alternative to 
qom&ton course nximbering, and the three that did not rcsi)bnd. 

^The CommissS,o^ has identified four alternatives to statewide common course 
numl/ering? for allr postsecondary education from its surye^. C^) 

common course prefixes used by all institutions, (2) common course numbers 
used by all coipmunity colleges and other public two-year institutions, (3) 

^ course-equvalency "^guides or matrices, and (^) institution^^to-institutioa or 

Common Course Prefixes ' , 

. . . _ f . 

'The adoption ' of common course prefi^s is a -first step in developing a 
common course-numbering system that ha^ btfen taken by groups of institutions 
tn some states as an alternative to «^.aHy common numbers. The National 
Center for. Education Statistics published a taxonomy of Education Subject 
Matter in 1975 that makes it possible to describe courses, by a combination 
of up to .three general topics and^ ^y a level -of com^^ 
more precision wheiv inst.itutions^^^^ to articulate' ftheir c 
and allowing users to address courses by content, beyond title alone. This 
system is being used in a #pilot project at' the University of; California^ 
Irvine, in cooperation ^ith the los Angeles Harbor College th^J^ is developing" 
a computerized fransfer student planning system* Institutions between which 
.students 'Transfer "not b^ required toHhave conaaon coxirse numbersr birt-,^ ^ 
instead/ Will he able to Reference each other^s courses through use of the 
taxonomy, . .' ' , " . : , '\ 

What Would appear to be a more simple ap]|roach to using a' coiitfiion 'course 
prefix has b?en used by -^institutions or segments in other states. Two' 
examples are the 112 four- letter prefix abbreviations for both liberal arts, 
and vocational courses used by the Virginia Community College System, 'and 



TABLE 1 State Besponses to the Commissipn' s Xnquirg About Common 
Course'^umBering Systems ' ' . 



> 



State 



Alab'ama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
Colorado i 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
* ■ 

Georgia 
Hawaii * 
Idaho ' 
Illinois 

India"na* 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
^Mississippi 

Missouri 



O • in 



c 

■3"- 



X 
X 



'its 

X 

. X 
X 

' X 



Comments 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Two-year col 1 eges wi 1 1 have conuwn numbers . 

^X. Two-year colleges are part of the University. 

Course equivalency guide now; wi]l have 
conroon systerti for nun*ering cgui^s later. - 

NCES ,'CIP code embedded in- course i^uinber. 



- (Inly one technical -conmunity- col 1 ege . 
"statewide course^ugjering system desci*ibed 
-■'in the -report. *■' *■ ■ \' 

Core curriculum for the University system. , 

X Conmunity colleges are part of the University. 

Only two community colleges in the, state. 

Common course nuij^jering for community coll egesi 
for funding purposes. ' *V' 



t Automatic junior standing fo/degree holders. 

X . Coirmon course numbering with one Urt^vVersity of 

Kentucky .campus:; one bo«rd governs both segments , 

X-~v«.Articulation guidelines for- the State Univer-^ 
V:| sity system. 



X 
X 



Common community college course numbering for 
funding purposes. ' ; 

• , ' ' " ' .1 ■ . :< ■ , 

Comron .cojrpnuni ty col ] e^e course numbers , 
Transfer guidelines, revise^^d strengthened. 



TABLE i icontinuedl 



State 



O irt 

§o 

^- u 

AO 
C S 



Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hainpshlre 
Piew Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York . 
North Carolina ' 
North • Da^cota 
Ohio , , 
Oklahoma ^ 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania - 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina' 

South Dakota 

'Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah . • ,; 
Vermont 
Virginia ' . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyomi ng 

Puerto "Rico ■ X 
Source 
( 



to or f 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

X 



X 
X 



o 
a. 

in 
cu 

O 
3= 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 



Comments 



Comtion course numbers In area technical colleges. 
ConiTion c^rse nun^ers but no equivalencies yet. 

"Ful>-faith-and-credit'V-po1icy aiternative. • 



System for huraberi courses but no common numbers 
Transfer program guide and other materials"; 

Only one community college. . 

Articulation'a^reeittents for transfers with 
Associate in Arts; or^Science degree. 

Alternative of basic core curriculum. 

Common\ numbers for general education subjects. ; 

statewide course equivalency guide. 

s4tew1de transfer credit agreement and policy. 



Common course-numbering for technica.1 Institutes^ 



Conmunity Colleges are 'part of the University. 



Califoniia Postsfecondary Educatioa ConmissioQ staff anaXysis of 
respoQse* from state- level executive of i^cers of/ commi^ity co|.leges 
and other 'public two-year iastitutions, Fall 1984. 



the tliEee* letter prefix abbreyiait ions being worked out by the Maricopa 
Community Colleges In Arizona in conjiinctioa. with Arizona Stat<! University, 
to wiiicb most of their students transfer. Each system also includes; a brief 
prefix definition to indicate the specific subject-matter area, ' for -example 
ACC/ACCT-Accpunti'ng. This alternative to comnyon course gujj^ering xioes not , 
However, address -the problem of the same course being ofJ^ed'by different 
divisions of the same institution or at different institutions. 

Gommon Ctourse Numbers for Two- Year;Institutions „ • ^ 

Comiiaunlty colleges "and other types of public two-year,;institUtions in several 
states have developed a common cpurse-nUnibering system for the ir^ segment but^ 
Eave not extended it to other segments for articulation purposes. 

For <*xamplej tjie Illinois Community College Board employs a "Generic Coupse 
List'V which enables it to match each specific course offered by each college 
" to- one . of the* generic courses by an identification numb^jr that intludes the 
Classification . of Instructional Programs (CIP) code developed by the National 
.Center for Education Statistics (Malitz, 1981). Although the primary purpose 
of the generic bourse list was to provide consistent classification of 
similar courses for stat? funding and unit cost, the system. is now in' f^pt 
being used by some state universities for course articulation. The Michigan 
Coamunity Colleges have developed a similar approach, also primarily |or. 
funding purposes. 

Public junior colleges in Mississippi have a uniform' course-numbering, system 
for their academic transfer courses that does not encompass the senior 
institutions but is helpfui to them' in advising transfer students and evalu- 
ating their transcriprs. Cou^rte equivalencies bid beea worked out^ with 
Mississippi State University and the Universft^^ of Mississippi and printed 
in their catalogs in We l&70s, but the practice has %ow stopped because of 
turnover in personnel. , ' 

The Alabama Community Colleges are attempting to use a similar approach t& 
common course numbering within that segment to improve articulation with 
four-year institutions but it will not include then at. this "time. 

la Nebraska, the six ar^a TechniTcal Coamunity , Colleges are working on a 
ecjoDon course -numbering system in response to funding. considerations that is 
expected to serve as a means tf>f ascertaining course comparability and perhaps 
even describing discipline coa>petencies. The systeim does not include either 
the other public cofflmunity colleges or four-year' institutions, althoug|i 
students are now transferring from the technical colleges to the latter with 
little difficulty. '/ , """^^ 

In South Carolina, the state system of 16 tec&iicai colleges has a cooBBon 
course-numbering system that does not extend to other types of institutigp*< 
However, the system has enteret/ into an agreement with the four-year, institu- 
tions for^he transfer of students in its Associate in Arts and Associate in 
Sciei^ce programs, and some of :t he technical colleges -have developed unilateral 
transfer agreements*with single' four-year institutions. 



The\Wiscoosia Board of,, Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education operaJe§ 
wbatj is probably one of ^e oldest common couise-auabering systems in Amerxcaij, 
-pos^seconda'ljf education, developed in the 1950s , with a grant bf the . IBM 
Corporation to the Milwaukee Vocatioaal-Technical School to develop a taxonomy 
for occupational education. The system applies to both courses and programs 
and^ utilizes the. concept of instructional areas identified with occupational 
disciplines. No attempt has been* made to correlate course or prj^gram numbers 
^ith the Cniversity of Wisconsin System's course numbers, however, since the 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult .Educ,at ion system emphasizes occupational . 
education rather than tife transfer function. ' 

, . ■ ■ * 

Course Equivalency Guides or, Matrices 

■■ , , . _ »■.,.■••, ■■»■,■ '^*«*- . 

Course equivalency systems or matrices appear to be a popular" alternative to 
common course-numberiag systems f They may be d^velopdci fo^ -one community 
college or' for ^h jentire state. -AlUiough Flori^Ja operates its statewide' 
- coBmon course-numbering systei^, .Miami-Dade Golle^e also prepares matrices 
that display for each Djajor how each transfer course offered by Miami-Dade 
satisfies a requirement dr otherwise receives baccalaur?ate-degree credit at 
each public JJ^orida university. New Mexico- is in an" early stage of using 
statewide^ articulation comoitttjes in eaqji of th€i major fields in ^ which 
students transfer to* develop generalized . articulation matrices that will 
display the courses students" mu»t take in the community colleges to satisfy 
lower-division requirements ofytBe. universities, without using* common course 
numbers," ' . " -., . • 

Several states produce coUrse-eguivalency guides for al'l public institutions 
in the state. The Vicginia Coamiunity, Col^ge System publishes an annual 
guide. Transfer Policies and Practices , that includes more than 100 pages of 
course-by-cours# listings and their transfer* status at eaqh public foUr-year 
college, or universityv— transferable to all divisions, transferable* but 
with sj^Tcial conditions, transferable b^t with possible reduced credit, or 
not transferable. It organizes these lists in terms of the common prefixes 
used by all community colleges in Virginia (described above) and thca^ciourse 
number within' each prefix^ -with no indication of where th(? courses are 
offered'. ~ , ■ ^ , ■ 

I^he, Arizona Commission for Postsecondary Education also publishes an annual 
course equiva-lency guide currently 63 pages in length (Cawley, 1984). For 
each major offered for transfer by Arizona's 11 community colleges, it 
displays course equivalents for' Arizona's three public universities — 
Arizona State University, Northern Arizona University, and the University of 
Arizona, wicii the arndtrntof credit e^ch of them awards »'and iny special 
conditions for doing A new course-numbering system is to be in place in 
Arizona's cbnanunity colleges by July 1987 that will not entail common numbers 
but, iHsteai, will' "specify the range" of liurabefs to "^e Used "at the freshman - 
(tbO' tti 199i.,and soplioraoAe (200 to 299) level^ arid those unique to the 
communitV- Gol%eg^fes and presumed to be aon- transferable (other "than 100 to 
299). ■ In 'addition,' each course number is to include a three-ietter prefix 
and three numerical characters to designate the particular course. 



;-:'-.--v> ■■„ 

. ' Interinstitutionai Altfirnativ6s ' v " 

■ The Coiaaission's survey of the states producecf several examples of aiteraa- 

tives to statewide comDion course^-aumberiag systems that involve ^Jboups of 
. institutions. For instance, the 13 community colleges in Kentucky and the 

Lexington Campus of the University of Kentucky, whose Board of Trustees also 
- governs the xoraiaunity colleges, use common course numbering, but these 
iwmbers are hot' the saaw as those used by 
. in the stat«. .- ■ ■ ; \ ■ . 

• The College of Arts and Sciences of the \3niversity of , Hassachusetts at 
Boston (UMB) piJblished its mrd. course equivalence guide in 1982, with the 

^ . caution that "this guide is hot a Bible." ^ lir 429* pages contain i^ormat^ion 
^ about course equivalencies fpr 26 pubUc' and private, two- and f bur-year* 

Massachusetts colleges 'and universities. For each institution from which 
. students transfer and in ea^h majoj- subject-matter area, each course is 

displayed With the Vvpe of jcredit awarded (core -erea, major credit, or 

elective) and UMB equivalent^, if- any. Footnotes are /also used to note 

special, conditions, ] ■ ■ ■ . 

." '■■ ■ ^ ^ ■ . : ' •.. ■- ■ ■ ■ ' J ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ " ' • ■ 

special agreements being wQjpked out by the Maricopa Community Co-lleges in 
phoenix, Arizona, and. Arizona State Ui^i vers ity were described earlier. The 
\ proximity of these institutions and the large volume of transfer between 

them |ias led to their 'being an. important part of the Western Interstate 
" Comnission .on Higher Education project to. improve 'transfer opportunities in 
the westpm states and a likely modelfor other urbtn institutions in close 
^ ..proximity . \ ■ ' 

Finally, in Oregon, the ?,niti8tive foir\isaproving interihstitutional arti?- 

* , ulatioa appears to have been taken by the State System of Higher Education, 

cbfflprising the seven four-year institutions, whibh published last year 
Transfer Programs : Recommended Programs of Study for Students Transferring 
V from Community Colleges to Oregon* s Four- Year State Colleges and Universities. 

The manual contains statements about transfer to each of the four-year 
institutions, a reco»men(fed basic course list for community college s 
generally, recommended programs for transfer to each four-year institution 
in some 80 liberal arts and career fields, and other information about 
transfer policies. , . ' ' 

» c/ ■ ^ _ 'J ( ' 

COMMENTS ON STATEWIDE COURSE NUMBERS , ( \ 



Although the Commission sought no opinions in its- national survey, responses 
from 17 state officials included fcoranents on their state's lack of need for , 
coaaaon course numbering or their opposition to it. Among these corareests- ; 
were the following: . • . . • 

Arkansas : Personally, I am pleased that there is no intjerest in that (commoc * 
course numbering) pr-oject. I had experience -With the Texas Course Guide \__/ 
Manual , both .as Chiefl Academic Officer and. as an employee of the coordinating 
board. I tljink the ^exas manual made some' contpibutions , -in that it made ' 

-12- • ' , I 
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people tbjak there was a common system^ t)ut I a© act sure that it really 
coatrxbuted toward "there actually being a couuaon system. In any event*, it 
was extremely tijjie consuxaing and created a lot of- contention. 

Colorado ; There has been considerable resistance? from the institutions to 
.common course' numbers^ so we^re leaving the numbers the same and embedding 
a code in the cojmputer file/ . ' / / ^ 

Georgia : We rejected the idea of developing common course numbering and its 
complexity in favor of this more simple but effective approach^ (Core Curriculum 
for the University System of Georgia that includes the two^-year colleges)/ 

' Nebraska : The' state of Nebraska h^ is not developed, aor aire there any plans 
to develop, a "common cpHrse-^numbering system-" Frankly, we do not 'see any 
value in such a system, as a poiwion number does not verify or validate 
course content* ' / ' , 

Texas : lh';1973 the Texas Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions^ 
Officers jkppointed a committee to consider the development of a uniform 
, course numb^ering system for the institutions of higher ^dugation in Texas, . 
, . In thev years since then, the subject of comsaon course numbering has 
been mentioni^d at Board meetings, but. each x time the institutions are assured 
that no effort is being made or will be made! toward the establishment of any 
such system. 

The Higher Education Coordinating Act of X965 directs the Coordinating Board 
to develop and promulgate a base core of general academic courses .which, 
when offered at the junior college during the first two years of , collegiate 
itudy, shall be frjs;e|.y transferable piong all public institutions of higher 
. education in Texas, . / 

Virginia : 1 must report that there has been no effort to create a common 
course numbering system in Virginia* Each of the four^ear colleges and 
universities are under its own Board of Visitors, and such a system would be 
difficult to achieve* ^ ^ ' \ 



■ V 



, ^ ■ , .. .-.TWO 

,THE CALIFORNIA. ARTICULATION NUMBER (CAN) SYSTEM 



In California, the only, statewide, . intersegmental project underway, that 
seeks to. simplify course nujabering in postsecon\Jary education is *'CAJf'' 
the California Articulation Number system. - ' 



ORIGIN OF -CAN 



In September 1982, , with leadership from Duane L. Anderson, Director of • 
AdfliissiQns, Records,' School/College Relations ajt California State University, 
Sacramentb, and Carolyn Sails of the staff, CAN began as-a pilo^ project ^ 
involving a dozen Coraaunity Colleges and 'five four-year iSstitutibns th&t' 
were updating their articulation/ag^eMents and^ identifying the most commonly 
transferrfed courses in. 2'7 di^ipiin^ . Its 'goal was to simplify the confusing 
multiplicity of course-numbering systems facing transfer students without 
requiring; these institutions to abandon their own course nmfabers and titles. 
'The extent of this problem is illustrated by Figure . 1,, which lists the 
diverse numbers that the 19 campuses of' the State University assign to nine' 
of their introductory courses a total of 138 different-course number,s — 
and by Figure 2, which shows similar diversity of numbers for five biology 
courses at three State University campuses and 12 Community Colleges in ^ 
northent Calif tsmia. -f ' 

Since 1983, CAN has spread statewidie on a voluntary Basis under a' flexible, 
mutually acceptable set of procedures for institutional participiition, with 
no State funds specifically budgeted fov tht project. 



DEFINITION OF CAN 



CAN is a cross-reference system to identify transfierafaie lt)wer-5ivision, 
introductory, and preparatory courses co^BiBonly taught on two- apd four-year 
campuses. in California. It offers- a common*, discipline-delated prefix and 
oner or two-digit numbec for each of these courses. Participating colleges 
and universities display these numbers in their catalogs," together with 
their own numbers, titles, and descrji-ptions for any tof these courses. Thus 
CAN "is a "syisteto "Ybir "identifying "Coranii^ College and "other courses taken in 
lieu of courses offered by four-year institutions to satisfy vartous -degree 
requirements and does not imply conunon content or equivalency between these 
courses:. \ „. j " . .-^ ■. ■ 

The CAN system is simple and expandable, in th^t it is not a uniform course- 
numbering system and does not include all cours^^ offered by any one insti- 
tution but instead i^ presently limited to cocmonly transferred courses. 
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BZGVRE^ Course Numbers of Nine Introductory - Courses Of fered 

All Campuses of the California State Uaiversity 



. . Campus 


English 
Comp ' 


• Inttr- ■ Ac* - 
mtd1at« coimt- 
Spanish Calculus Algtbra . Incj : 


Stat- 
istics ■ 


U.S. 
History 


!>iitstam 

Civ 


Ch«n- 

istry 










Span* 




Math. 


SPA 


Htch. 




Hiat\ ^ 


Cham. 








• 100 , 


•XOl ; 


- :20X . r 


X05 ■ 


201 




231, 


,202 




















• 232 




V 






CMco ' 








Hath. 


. SA ' 


. Math. 




•Hiat. 


Chas. ^ 






■■■»,. 




I- ' 


7a; 


3 


15 


■' 


30 

■ ■ - 




• U 












aac*i. 




. aa 


Hath. 


' mat. 


Hlat^ 


ChM. 


' ♦ • * ■ 




Hilly 




XXO. 


..XXO 




X30 


XjO 


lux 


110 


^XO 










^pao* 


Hath. 


Math- 


Acct. 








' ■ Oiaai'v 








' , 1 


XA 


75 


4 ^ V 




u 


U, 12 


X 










£ngl* 


Span. 


\ Math. 


Hath. 


Acc^t, 


Math. 




Hi'at. 


ChaA. 








100, 






•:so2 


20XA 


UO 


, 170A, 


XXOA- 




•, ^ 






XOI, 












X7pB 




lOOL . ■ 






^ . H«yw*rd 




'Span. 


Math. 


Math.* 


AcctT. 


^ Stat. 


Si«C. 


Hiat. 


Cha9. 








iOOl 


X40X 


X304 


uoo 


225X 


, loqo 


4101, 


xoix 


XXOX ' 














■ 




UOJ 






* 








Spaa. 






Acct. 




Else. 




ChMN- 








.1. 




?A • 


IS 






1 




:u 








Engl* 




Stach. 








Hlicl 


Hiat. 


Quw. 






" * ■ ' - " .■ . 


ioo 


lOU 


U5 


100 


•201 




X71A, 


X3X- 


lUAv 












V 








1711 










■Mi Xjom AnBclflA 


S0gX* 


5pan« 






aa 


H«Cb. 


Hi.t, 


Siat. 


Chan* 


0 








100a 




XOl 


2UQA 


* 27* 


202A.S 


xou 


XOX ; 










Spaa* 


Jiath. 


Hath*. 


5A 




-Hist* 


. Slat. 


Cham. ■ 






155 ■ 


;iox 


150 A 


102 


220A 


■ 140 


270, 


150 


101 




















271 














Span. 


Hacii.'/ 


^ Hi th. 


ACCt. 


SUtV 


lilac. 


Elat« 


Chacs . 










KM 








X07 


- 201. 


Xt5X 


104 
































En^l. ' 


Spu. 


Math. 


Math. 




Stat. 


Hl«^. ■ 


^aiat. * 


Chaa; 




/ " -'^ 




u 


XA 


30 


U 




X , 


17A,5 




U 










Spaa* 


Math. 


Hath« 


iklm. ' 


Hath. 


HllC. 


aiat^ 


' Chan* 






... * ■ dlBO ' 


XOl 


101 


200 


111 ■■ 




350 


• 200, 


322 


205 






> 




• 










■ 201 










S4d Di«gQ 


EngX» 




Math 




SLA 


Hath. 


HISC. 


Hiat. 


Chaa. 






100. 


101 


i5Q • 


103 


210A 


250 


llOA, 


105 


200 






'■ • ' * ■ * 
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V 




E«}JsX^ 


Span* 


Hath. 


Math* 


BA 


Math. •Hlat* 


Hiat. 


Chas. . 




^ - 


7 cinco 


XX4 


101 


I3X- 


'104 


ipo 


124 


120v 


XXO 


lU 


















X2X " 


* • 








$Jm Jots 




S^mn. 


"Math. 


Math. 


BA 


Stat. 


Hiat. 


Hiat* 


Chas. 


■ . -■ 






, u ■ 


lA 




7 


20 


. 1X5A 


20A«B 




li 






S« Lai* 




Span* 


Math. 


Math. 


ACCt. 


Stat.'' 


Hlat. 


Hiat* 


ChM, 




■ . ''x 


Obispo 




IQl 


141- 


1X3 ^ 


^ 22X 


ail 


201' 


xox 


12X 






EflgX* 


Spa&« 


">fat^' 


"MatL 


Mgat. 


"'Math. ' 


"kiat/ 


aiat. 


Chan. 








xou 


lOX 


1X0 


300 ^ 


2:50 . 


165 


251, 


20X ^ 


1X5A 


















252 








'J 






Spaa. 


Math. 


Math. 


SA 


Math; 


Hiat. 


Hiat. 


Chaa. 






«■ . ■ ^ ■ 


' xoqs 


1010 


14X0 


1050 ■ 


2XX0'*. 


' 1600 


2600 


■ 10X0 ; 


UOO, , 


















. ■ 






> 






difffr«0t ^ 
























IX 


3 




IS 


19 ■ 


13 




^16 


14 . 






Source: Anderson 

' '' ■ ' • " . 


and Sail ^ : 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLt 



{'XGVRB 2 Course Numbers of Five BioJdgi/ Courses Offered by 

Selected Northern California State Universityf Campuses 
, and Community ,ColIeg[es , ; 



California , State 
Universities : 



Sacramento • 

ciiico • 

San Francisco 



Biol 



] 



Basic 
Concepts 



10 ■.-■v 

1 or S 



California Articulation Number , 



Biol? 



1 

Biology 



11 
10 
220 



Bior 

Plant 
Biology 



12 
9 

200 



* Bior 

Human 
Biotogy 



20 
2 

100 



Biol'' 
Human 



22 
. 3" 
328 



California 

Community 

Colleges: 

Aweriaan Kiver lA' - 
< College . 

. Sacramentcjf City ' lA 
College : ' : J- 

Cosiimnes River ^iv. lA 
College . " 

Sierra , .. . ■ '""1 " 

Contra Costa 110 
Diablo" Valley 102 
^ Los Medanos — . 

San Joaquin "Delta 1' 

Santa Rosa IC 

Shasta ' ■■ : 'Sios l ~ 

So'lano ' 2 

Yuba ' 1. 



■ ■•■ * 3 

Zoo, 1 

« 170 * 
13D 
20TG 

Z6o* 1 

lA ■. 
Zoo.- 1 
" 3+4 
2 



.10 
lB-11 
U+B-12 

Bot, 1 



150 
131 \ 
21T 

Bot. 1 
Bot, 1 
Bot.-"l 
30 



16 



Anati+ 
Phys. 12, 

lis 
ii6 

30T or 
lOTG 

11 

■ , •-5A■-•■ 



' 25+ 
26 



7 or 
8A-B 



Anat. 25 

132 , 
. 129 
40T 

Anac. 1 
Anat. 1 
Anat. 1 ' 

1 . 

. ■ , 4. 



Source: Anderson and Sail, 19S4, p..? A2, 



PROBLEMS. THAT CAN SHOULD SOLVE" • > 



In aiming to simplify the confusing, oultiple course-numberiag systems 
facing transfer students, CAff is a partial solution to the probleiir-o^ trans- 
lating and coMBiuuicating articulation agreeaeats among institutions in such 
a way that they are readily available in catalogs to students when they are 
preparing for transfer. ' ' 

CAN also-. proV;itdes an answer to the prohle© 'of institutional autonomy with 
respect to course nunbers and titles by using what might be termed a "neutral" 
prefix and nuaber. That is, within institutional bound&> departments may 
deveiop and assign numbers and titles to courses without haying to conform . 
to a State system of miform numbers and titles . ^ 



PRIJfQI^LES OF. CAN , % 



CAN was developed on the' principle of using existing ^written articulation 
agreements between those institutions where students often transfer and 
encouraging faculty to develpp and update such agreements to cover their 
most coBMonly taught courses. An example t>f «uch ah agreement, on the basis 
of which California Articulation Numbers are assigned, appears in Figure 3. 

A second principle recognizes that California Articulation Numbers relate to 
subject-maitter requireoants for transfer and graduation but do not imply 
comoon^dity of course content and 'methodolpgy in- institutions usipg these 
same n^jjjprs. In other words, CAN identifieis courses offered by one insti- 
tution in lieu of those offered by otiiers -to satisfy certain requirements , 
thereby respecting the autonomy of each to develop the kind of courses its " 
faculty tfain>ts best meet' these' requirements. 

A third principle is that the CAN system is best developed voluntarily by * 
small groups of two-year and four-year institutions between whiclj sizable 
jiiunbers of students f low. The work of the subject-matter committees of the ^ 
California Articulation Council would be useful in implementing CAN, but CAN 
places reliance on local or regional articulation agreements in addition to 
statewide efforts. However, ^California Articulatiqa Numbers cut across' 
institution-by-institution course articulation agre^njents , as i Illustrated " 
with several English courses in Figure '4, in a way^ that shows potential for. ^ 
a statewide cross-reference system. ' i ^ / 

Fourth, CM is built on the principle of - flexibility. . Groups, of vinstitiit Long, 
aay participate- on different levels of involvement, that is, with as few or/ 
many coi^fses in CAN at any. one time as they wish to cross reference. An^ 
within limits proDosed by the coiimittee' that designed CAN, the-nuiriber. aijd 
nature of institutions that must participate in a group qualifying for CAN 
is also flexible. , . / 

' ^^^^ 



FIGURE 3 Sample Transfer Credit Agreement Betveen California 
State University, Sacramento^ and Sacramento Citif 
College . ' ■ - i 



( 




aOOC : Scrttc 
(916) .AJi^piS 



^ , . . .. K * " 



(5) 
(5) 
(^) 

(4) 



SMt 4 Light (4-4-4) 



(5^ 
(4) 



?hyfic» llA-S-*: tncuid a* I'akac 'foe 35 itgrtii 

Chialjctv «::TOfwui». Tf»ciuof ?hystcai 3ci«ac« v*ivtr Profraa . 



divtiion c:.*:«t3i«cr7 iOur«««. fiuluct so do so vlll ^a»ft 2*rciii;jiy iacrtas* ch« clis* 
r«^air«d far ^ractuACloa. 




\ 



Source:, yi^dersoii-^ Sails, 1984, p. El. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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FICVjRS 4 Sample CAN ^ticuZation Report 



REPORTING CAMPUS^, EXAM P ly£ 



DISCIPLINE 



Your Course No.- 

List 4-year campus 
ig aTgha-order bel ow: 

C,5l l,cmeo- 




Li s t 2 -year ^campuses 
in alpha-order below: 





Cot 





Source: Aaderson and Sails, 1984^ p> Fl' 




Three xriteri^- have .bfc«n Established for'*j?'aff^iMpr!; c£ two'^year djad 
four*year institutions 111, tb.e^>^ j 



i., Public and jprivateac(;t^Kiited^4-nsitd tut ions' offering baccalaureate-level 
I courses and associate' Or baccalaureate degrees are eligible to participate; 

v.^V-but,.^. -t.;,.-' v- ■ ,: .... , ' ' ' " ^ 

2* Coiwbuaifiy and other two-year colleges must have written, faculty-aEgro^ 
articulation agreements , governing all courses to which COT 
assigned, with four public California colleges and universities, i^c^udipg^ 
at ^least one Uni'tlRrsity^ 

3- Four-^year institutions must have agreements with either two-year colleges 
or at least four other accredited institutions awarding baccalaureate 
degrees, including one State University campus^ one "University cajupus, 
and' not more than one independent college or ' university in order to 

V * satisjfy. the miniflium of four institutions • - . 

Pri>)^ate, non-degree-granting institutions have expresse<^ interest in partici-, 
pating in the CAN sys^tem but are no t^et included/ / 

Groups of institutions Weting these criteria take the fo^ steps to 

activate their partixripation in the CAN system: \ ' [ ^ > 

L Review and verify course articulation agreeji^nts for 4ccuracy with each 
'campus in the group proposed for participation in CAN; 



ri^c 

t: 



. 2, For each campus 5. prepare a report thj^ iiiid^u^ 

i participating in the group and lists of the approved, ^rticulated courses, 
, including the Can course number and prefix accepted for e^ch coHrse !knd 
{ ^ti\e signature of the institutional official ^submit ting the llsit using 
' the Articulation Report form shown in jigure S; and 

3. Compile these institutional and campus, reports, for submissior 
central repository for CAN reports (currently Sa^rameii$4>-at3^e^^ 
Sacramento) by October of -eachVyi^i--*^ 

A composite list of CAN participants and courses is compiled and published 
iinnually, on the basis of which participating institut^ions add California 

^ Articulation Numbers to courses listed in their igatalogs, and course schedules, g 

* ■ ■ ' ». ■■ ■ ■ 

1 ■ ; , . ■ . ^ , ■ . _ 

.. CURREOT STAa^y S" OF CAN . ^ ■ * . ' ^ 

As of Fall :1984,^M0 California institutions, are participating in CAN, with 
additions expected during the amiual. cycle for submitting new agreements- 
California Articulation Numbers are now assigned in 27 disciplines that 
include career fields such^as journalism and rec'reaftipn as well as th^ arts 



f'IGURE 5 CAli Articulatioh Report Form 



AlTtCUUTfOH WPOUT 





1 




3 


4 


5 


CAN 
& 


CAN 

7 


CAN 
8 


CAN 

9 


^AN 

10 


CAN^ 

11 . 


CAN 

12 


CAN 

13 


CAN 
14 


CAN 

IS 


CAN 
16 


CAN 

IF 


CAN 
18 


CAN 
19 


CAN 

20 


four CutffSt tH}* 










































List 4-year t^«HH)$iS 
























































































r 














1 - iiV^i 
























































•> ; 










- '«M«Sj|^''> 




























































































































































































































































list 4'y«r c«ipMi«» 










































• ^ . . . * 
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d to a total of 159 lower-division courses most conmoaly * 
ween iiistifcutions. / 



LIMITATldNS 6? CAN 



CAN is a voluntary system, and 'thus some institutions may turn dc>wu invita-?-' 
tions tio' participate, while others may agree to participate qnly |0n a limit- 
ed basis. This liniit would . apply, of course, to any system in California, ' ' 
even if legislatively mandated, since the University of Cali^omi^' could 
not be- required to participate because of its constitutioQaXiautonomy. ; . 



Secpadjr the system in^ those courses taught by hoth two- and 

four**year iastitutions at the lower-division level and thus excludes courses 
^taught only ia the Coromuuity Callieges that are certified by them as baccalau- 
reate-level instruction and eligible for State University degree credit, 
These are primarily courses in accupationail fields and may be taught at the 
upper-division level on some State University caI^puses / CAN als^ excludes 
courses taught at the upper-^divisioa le^el in only one segment^ since CAN 
procedures require participation by campuses in , wore than one segment * 
However, there is nothing in 'the conceptualization of the CM system to 
preclude single**segmental agreements leading ^to California^ Articulatio{| 
■Numbers* . ■ 1 • ■ ■ \ 

Third, the numben of courses with articulation numbers is now only iS9 since 
the only courses included in CAN are those for which written articulation; 
agreements- have bcsen reached ^nd its focus has been on those courses most 
coawonly tranfefer^ed betiveen xnstitutionis* However, 'there are no inherent 
limitations in the Can systegg^ and all cours^^ could be. included if desired. 

A fourth ^Limitation related to the voluntary nature of CAN is its laplTof 
official status in statute or segmental regulations and consequently its 
unfujid#dLj[tatus, Contributed time at the campus and segmental levels has 
made/it work during the past 18 months, but future expansion is limited by 
the amount of contributed time available to coordinate it- In lis 1984 
sl%«ion, the Legislature appropriated $25,000 to the Stat.e "University to 
help implement CAN as part of^¥ broader bill dealing with articulation, but 
the bill was vetoed for reasdhs not directly related to thie^ CAN system, ^ | 

Fifth and finally, sowe would view the dependence of CAN on writtep articulaition 
agreements reached by faculty on various campuses as a limitation that it 
tends to' slow statewide implementation. This limitation may,, however, be 
viewed as a strong feature of CAN, . since common course number:^ assigned 
without such agreements may mislead transfer students with respect to their 
value in satisfying degree requirementis. Cornea course numbers cannot 
replace art:|.culation agreements arrived at by pairs of insti|iutions between 
which studehts frequently transfer, and any^simplistic approach to assigning 
uniform numbers leads to complex, confusing ''footnotes'' containing exceptions 
and limitations .on the transfer value of such courses at ^me institutions 
and in som^ programs. 

I • ; ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . , , : ■■■ ■ ' ■ . > ■ ■ V ; • 

y * . ■ ' , . 

^ '. ^ ; . ^ ■ . . ■ . ' ■ • _ . . . _ ^ . ^ - • 

■ - ^ . ■ ■■■ • 

FUTURE PROSPECTS OF CAN , 

Results of the Fall 1984 round of participation in CAN ^ re not yet available. 
.Hawevex^ tiie.^.CM„.ays tai ha5_ ml l«i te4 . capacity" f or course incius ion ana7- 

institutional participation; " There appears to be no stroag .segment'al of 
. institutional opposition to the -sy stew , although soflie campuses are understand- 
' ably more ready and e%er t<>,pa?U 

State funding is needed for state-level coordination of the future development 
and maintenance of the CAN system andofor siting its coordination in an 



appropriate seg©*jatal of fice^-^ agency, or instxtution/ ^However, CAN -is \ 
estpected to contruue tejwporarily and expand c^odestly ewn In the absence of 
such funding, since its participants believe that it has potential to help 
transJ^er students cope with the presently coujplex and confusing course 
oumbering of California's colleS«5» ^ad universities. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR A CALIFORNIA COURSE-NUMBERING ,SYSTEM 

STATUTORY SPECIFICATI0NST19R A SYSTEM i 

Section 9 of Xhapter ,565 of the Education Code sug^Jests three sp'ecificatious 
for any coopaion course*»uabeiring system to be deveiaji^d for California: ^ 

• ' ' ' ' • ,■• ' ''• •■■ ■ \ ■ ■ ' ■ . ^ . ^ . . • 

a. Promot^e the transfer of coiawuuity college students to four*^year 
postseqojpdary institutions by simplifying the identification-^ 

^ of transferable courses and the specific disciplines and 

^^^^^ -^^^-^^rogramS to which those courses are transfex4^ 

b. Prbmote the development of a common method of course identifi- 
cation witMn each segment of public postsecondary education 
where thete a clear need foar^such a common method, 

c. Help identify courses with comparable content, so that certain - 
competeijqifrs can ^be expected upon completion of such courses . 

The* CAN system sat'i^fifes these three stafcjittory specif icat ions in rthe ^ 
following ways: ^ 

Simpiif Xing Coiirse Identification 

CAN Simplifies the identiftcatioa of transferable courses and the discl^ 
plines' in which they are taught in that it is based approved transfer and 
atticulation agreements between : institutions in different segments between 
which students transfer. A California Articulation Number is a couwion 
mimber that is independent of the institutions' own numbers and includes a 
discip'liije-related prefix to be used by all institutions. 

By itself, any cotmaon course-numbering system cannp ^cntify programs to 
which courses are transferable because- .of . its inherent simplicity; It 
cannot replace course and prograju articulation agreements , although it can 
incorporate them in arriving ati c<ioaiio£| number s..\, i*or. example, Plorida*s 
Statewide Course Numbering System doe£ not identify community college courses 
accepted by its public aniver4ities for t'^^^ has little value 
in thisregard Unless accompanied by articulation guides developed coopera- 
tively by institutions between which students transfer * In other words, 
coi^non course numbj^rs do not Mmply transferability to.., meet baccalaureate*- 
djggree requirements^.: _ 1_ , . . 



Intrasegmental Cours(e Numbering 



The CAN system can be expanded to a common ^^thod of course identification, 
within each segment as well as between segments. The value of and need for 
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such expansion is aot yet clfear, however, especially at the upper-division 
level, since courses with the sa»e nuad>er ape not necessarily intejrchangeable. 

In this regard, the Pali fornia Postsecondary • Education Commission offers ^. 
several recoajment^^ions later , in this "^'report for the Community College 
segment because of variations in the types and scope of their courses certi- 
fied to the State University as baccalaurea te- level Ji!*t ruction. The Comrais- 
sion's objective in making these recomnwudaticS^s is not uniformity for its 
own sake but, instead, fairness to transfer students taking similar courses 
in different institutions that differ in theit transferability for no educa- 
tionally defensible reason.. 

Common' Competencies . 

Common course-numbering systems, including CAN, are hot designed to. ident if y~ 
courses with common content, but cour^eswith the same number should* be 
expected to have similar objectives related to cowpet»ncies , even if their 
course content is not the samis. Articulation agreements between segments 
and institutions, which are the basis for CAN' s conaaon -course numbers, give 
assurances of commonality of course outcomes ajid are indlspehsiible in this 
■ regard. ■ _ /; ■ ' ' '^'^ 



NEEDED SPECIFICATION^ FOR A' SYSTE^ 

Preservation of Faculty Autonomy . • . • 

,•, , , n ' : \ ., ■ ' , ' • ■ ^ . /■ 
A courseTjiumbe ring system for California institutions of postsecondary ' 
education kshould be based, on the concept- that Community College courses for 
baccala_ur|ate'-degree" credit are taken by their students in lieu of University, 
State liniversity, or other courses that satisfy particular degree regiuirements 
Other common course-numbering systems usually assiime that courses with the 
same 'number that are offered by different institutions are to>sdme degree 
eithier eqtiivalent, comparable; or even the same// CAN' s "in lieu of** coffctpt , 
however, .all^jrtommunity College faculties to develbp the kinds of courses 
to meet degree requireae*nts that they think are most appropriate in their 
particular academic setting, without necessarily adhering to the same content, 
materials, 'or mode of instruction of courses offered by four-year institutions 
Generil outfcomes are expected to be the same, as they relate to particular 
degree requirements,- but the means of achieving them may be different. 

Unlike many* states, California recognizes that the Commimity Colleges may 
offer some courses for baccalaureate-degree elective credit that have no 
equivalents in "the ' University or' the State University and thus" wa^;aj3ot fit 
into a uniform' course-numbering system like Florida's, These cour§*s-^re 
usually in q,ccupational fields and are certified to the State University as. 
baccalaureate level and worthy of some type of degree ciredit. Very often 
the State University offers a bachelgr-'s degree in the same career field, 
such as law enfbi|:ement or recreation, and teaches some courses at the 
upper- ciivisiaj level that are like those taught at the lower-division leveL 
and certified* for baccalaureate-degree Credit by' Community Colleges, In \ 



prop6siag a Hrdurse-auinberiag system for California, c^re needs to Ife taken 
tliat lower-^divisicn courses taught uniquely liy Conwiunity Colleges at the 
baccalaureate level are not -ex^fltftied from transfer agreejpsents simply because 
no cocomon course niifflbers can be- found for t?heip in the University or th^ 
State* University • * 

Ca 1 if orniV views its Coiaounity Colleges, Unive);^ityj and State University as 
partakers in higher education with respect to baccalaureate-degree education, 
^ith Cowaunity Colleges providing initial access for about half of. the 
studants awarded degrees by the four'-year segments* Thus, the autonomy of 
faculty in each segment needs to be respecti^d both in developing baccalau-* 
reate- level courses and in setting degree requirements, as long as transfer 
students are able to complete degree 'programs'^ a timely fashion and under 
conditions th4t do not discriminate against them in comparison with students 
who begin their work as freshousn in the instit>ition awarding; tbe degree* 
Course and program articulation agreements negotiated -by faculty in two or 
more segments have been the Vifixcle that has njade this possible in the past, 
and any course-numberiag system for California needs to be based on thesA 
agreements that respect the autonomy of each segment. 

Recognition of Student Behavior , ^ * * 

The tiranfer function would work a great deal better if Community Coirege ^ 
students enrolled full*ti«e at one institution for two years and spent these 
two years preparing to. transfer in f particular discipline to the four-*year 
campus from which they wish to receive a baccalaureate ^legrt^esi^ Few stud^ 
behave in this fashion, however. A vco^^rse-^numbering .§y5t4am^^ f^ Califoxni»_ 
needs to take into a*tcoxuit that* sty^^^^^^^ pai^itime Jj^er a 

period of several years and at'ten^^ more Coimounity Colleges ^x^cJother 

institutions before reaching upper-division standing, drop out from tii^e: to 
time, and change plans with respect to Jtheir iw jot and 
they' expect to transfer. . / 

An intersegmental course-numbering system can be helpful in the evaluation 
of transcripts of such students when they transfer, but it will not substan- 
.tially reduce problems arising from such enrollment patterns* sB^cause; 
students often tratisfer. among and between Community Colleges in the^am^ or' 
different districts, a course-numbering system for California should- provide 
for cfoss-referenciiig courses within that segment as well as across segments. 
Whi'le transfer among University and State Univiersity campuses aijTd between 
those segments appears to be -less . frequent than among Community Colleges, 
cross-referencing courses within and between* the four-year; segments at both 
the lower** and upper-division levels may be desirable. _ 

Finally, California Comraunity^' College istud6nts are not required to earn an 
associate degree before transferring and tendnot to do so* Students may 
earn as much as 70 semester- units^ of baccalaureate credit in a Community 
College (more than' half the nmuber required for the degree) , but t^iey can 
transfer with a minimum of 56 semester units if they were not eligible for 
University or State University admiss^ion when they graduated from high 
school, or at any time with a C grade-point average if they were eligible on 
the basis of their .high school record, and test scores. Thus, California 
CouHHunxty ^College transfer student enrollment patterns are not at all neat 



aad aate articulation efforts ia^ if they go unrecognized. A useful * 

coinov>a course-numbering systeay for California should thus be free yof any 
assujiiptioa afeout when students should transfer and should strive fo make 
transfer ie§s costly in tferms of student^ ' "'time and money, rather than 
'restrict their options or erect barriers to transfer. * * - 
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\ ^ ' y ■;. FOUR 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION:^ 



CONCLUSIONS' , - •■ ■ ■ ' 

Based oa its analysis of coiwoiv course-au^ in other states and 

in Caiifomia, the California Postsecondary Education Cooanission offers the 
following four conclusions about such systems: 

1. A systematic approach to numbering baccalaureate-level courses offered 
. by California's various segments and institutions of higher education 
would help students make choices related to transfer, plan. their lower- 
division programs, and^ eyaluat^ alternative transfer opportimitres. The 
present lack of coherence in course numbering, even within a sihgle 
segment, results in at least some transfer students losing time and 
credit in earning their baccalaureate degree and may result in students 
being denied opportunity to transfer because of cp»fiision about xrourses 
to be taken to satisfy transfer requireiKUts. 



2. A uniform qourse-nurabering system like that in place in Florida is 
unnecessary in California, excessivtsly costly and bureaucratic, and 
probably unworkable because of the size ^nd complexity of California 
higher education, including the^ wide range of California Community 
College courses that, receive baccalaureate-degree ^^redit* Furthermore, 
such a uniform system appears to make unduly simplistic assumptions 
about' the comparability or equivalency ^of courses of fered by different 
institutions and gives Community College students and counselors a false 
. sense of security about equivalency if they are not fully familiar with 
- tl^e special conditions and limitations imposed by soi^ institutions on 

transfer courses with comwon numbers. 

■ ■ ' ■ - \ ■ ■ ■ ^ * ■ • 

3'. Course-equiyalency guides and matrices of equivalent courses in particular 
programs are of liuj^i ted value itx California because of the large number 
of programs and institutions that are. involved in the transfer function : 
here. A Community^ College may find such matrices useful in displaying ^ 
for selected majors the variations and commonalities among the lower- 
division course requirejQWints of the institutions to which their students 
transfer, cros^^*indexed to the courses it offers to meet such requirements. 
However^ such matrices ^hare with articulation agreements generally the 
limitation" of not- being well known to the studenl^ and counselors who 
need them. ^ J 

4- A generic course-numbering system that includes a common cours^pprefix 
and number but does not replace institutions^ own course numbers and 
^ titles would best meet the needs set forth in Section 9 of Chapter 565 , 
of the / Education Code . The existing California^ Articulation Number 
(CAN) system offers sufficient promise of meeting these/needs and other 
objectives of a useful common course^numbering system that it should be 
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recoBnaeaded for fimdiixg by the Legislature. 



RECOMMENDAtlGNS ' 



The Coamission therefore reciMaBBeads tliat J ^ 

. : ., ■ ... ■ ■ , ' . ■ .,■ . ' ' , , ■ ' 

1. The Legislatui^ aad" the Governor Should provide funding for further 
iaplejnehtation of the California Articulatioa Nuiaber (CAN) system in 
-accordance with the plan for ifflpleaentation set forth below. 

2. The' Chancellor's Office of, the Califoroia Conmwiity Colleges should add 
California Articulation Numbers to its State-level course data base for 
use in analyzing similarities and xiiffetences among the Comouaity Colleges 
in' the courses for which their tyinsfer students receive baccalaureate 
credit, particularly courses in occupational program5fc-v. 

3. The University President's Office, the State University jGflancellor's 
Office, and the Community Colleges Chanjfellor's Office, with the assist ■ 
tance of. their respective faculty senates » should stHdy the J^asibility 

' of, and' make recommendations to the Commission about, adopting California 
Articulai^on Numbers (yfor all undergradiw^te courses, offered generally 
acroa;s campuses in each of the i-f segments. 




4. Task 'forces and faculty* groups with resporfrtbility for defining and 
establishing criteria for associate- and baccalaureate- level coiir^es 
should complete their work by the end of this academic .year and isiaike 
recoanendations for use -in clarifying their segments' currently co^lex 
systems for numbering courses. , / ; 

1 ■ '* ■ ■ " V ■ ■ ■ . " ■ ■''!]' 

5. '.The University, thp State University, and the Community Colleges; should 
. report to the Commission by November 15, 19S5, on actiois/ they haye 

taken to carry out "the above recoamendatioas as well as any changes 
resulting from them. . I '' 
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PLAN FOR IMPLEMENTING THE CALIFOENIA ARTICULATION " 
NUMBER SYSTEM - 

The Coianission proposes the following steps to implement the California 
Articulation Number (CAN) system, as recommended above: , 

1. The University, the State University, the Communxty , Coile^ges , the Assoc- 
iation. of Independent- California Colleges and .Universities, and the 
Commission shall appoint representatives fpr a- Coordinating Committee 
-for the, implementation of CAN, to \be chaired by the current convener 

■ . >'ith assistance f rom Coi^nission staff, until such time as the legislature 
enacts CAN' into statute and provides funds for its implementation and 
maintenance. . 



Segmental repireseatatives shall include at - least one central-office 
staff and one faculty^aetober from a cawpus now participating in CAN. 



As suifliug prompt legislative action iii the 1985 session, staff for CAN 
shall be recruited by the segment, campus, or agency where statutory 
responsibility for CAN is to be assigned, and tesponsibilities transferred 
from the current convener and tha CpBuiission staff to CAN staff as 

quickly as^ feasible. . * - 

. . ■ ■ ■ , ■ ... . . . ' ' ■ ■ , . . ,■ • ' ■ • » ■ 

The CAN Coordinating Coiomittee shall propose a txroe^able_fo^ inclu- 
sioa ia CA$I tff ail campiises of the University" ahd' the State iJiJtversity 
and all Goowuwity Colleges, togetj^er with those i^depeadent institutions 
wishing, to participate, and report its proposal to the Cpnwission by 
November 15, 1985, for review and compaent to the Legislature, inciuding 
infonaation about any pi^lic iristitutis>ns declining to participate. 

Since intersegmental art iculatipn agreemeftts are esisential for CAN, the 
State-level off ices <)f the three public segments shall' inventory and 
report aimually tq the ilAN Coordinating Coioaittee on the status of their 
course and program arti tula t ion .agreements, including thos^ which are 
(1) current and without apparent problems, (£) incomple^ 
to approval by one pf the'g?aafticipating segments\ and (3) in need af 
updating- / , ^ , 

the segments shall also attempt to identify areas in which new agreements 
are needed and report them to' the Coordinating Coaanitte6. ^ 
' ' " ■ ' ... V ' \ ■• , 

Using the results of the iiiventory, the Coordinating Cpimnittee shall 
analyze differences in the status of articu}.ation reported by the segi^nts 
and recommend necessary steps to resplve such differences as well- as 
problems of incog^lete and out-ofj^date agreements. 

As new 'institutions begin, participating in CAN-and as new articulation 
agreements are approved, CAN niuiabers shall be entered into institutional 
catalogs and class' schedules, with an explaiktioa of their meaning and 
uses that is in accordance with guidelines dev^el^P*^^ ^y* the CAN Coordi- 
nating Committee, i , 



The CAN Coordinating Committee shall report thtough the Commission by 
November 15 each year on the number of (1) dew and continuing institutions 
participating in CAN, (2) new articulatipn' agreements in CAN, 

and (3) any new CAN disciplities and cours^e lumbers addend- during* the- past 
year,- ■ ' ^ ' ■ • / ' ■ '^^ \ i ■ \ • 



The Commission i&hall review and 'consent f on. CM. to the Legislature in 
January 1987 with i^espect to the extetit ;to i??hiArh it meets the needs for 
a statewide conmion course-numbering system a^^ stated by the Legislature 
in Section 9 erf Chapter 565 of thtr'^ Education Code in 1983 and with."' 
recooHnendations concerning needed chaages in/CAN- * 
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